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OF  ALABAMA, 


ON  THE 

MEASURES  OF  COMPROMISE. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JUNE  10,  1850. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

on  the  President’s  Message  transmitting  the  Constitution  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Mr.  HARRIS  said — 

Mr.  Chairman  :  It  has  onl}7  been  within  the  last  few  hours  that.  I  re¬ 
solved  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Committee.  An  indisposition, 
partially  disabling,  and  totally  disinclining  me  to  the  business  of  debate, 
had  well-nigh  disposed  me  to  total  silence.  But  as  the  period  approaches 
when  the  final  vote  is  to  betaken  on  this  measure  of  all-absorbing  inte¬ 
rest,  I  will  not  seek  to  repress  the  impulse  I  feel,  to  submit  some  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  it,  before  the  door  is  closed  to  further  discussion. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  truth,  that  whenever  by  reason  of  any  threat¬ 
ened  or  actual  measure  of  legislation,  the  very  foundations  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  are  strongly  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  discontent — great  error,  or 
rank  injustice,  has  marked  the  act  itself,  or  the  motive  in  which  it  origi¬ 
nated.  This  may,  with  the  greater  certainty,  be  predicated  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  which  we  live  ;  beneath  whose  protecting  aegis,  no  murmur 
of  discontent,  no  threat  of  disloyalty  need  ever  be  uttered  by  the  hum¬ 
blest  citizens  so  long  as  the  Constitution  is  administered  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived.  But  notwithstanding  this,  a  moral  convulsion 
shakes  this  Union,  and  alienation  stalks  unrebuked  over  its  once  happy 
and  contented  surface.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  And  now,  sir, 
applying  to  our  investigations  the  touch-stone  of  truth,  let  us  seek  for 
the  cause  of  these  unfortunate  disturbances,  and  in  the  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  justice,  seek  to  apply  the  proper  remedy  to  the  evils  which  af¬ 
flict  us.  And  let  us  remember  that  no  mere  temporary  expedient,  no  de¬ 
lusive  palliative,  no  hollow  and  deceptive  truce,  can  heal  the  fatal  lep¬ 
rosy  that  taints  the  body  politic.  But  that  an  impartiality  which  regards 
every  interest  with  equal  favor;  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  looks 
away  from  the  local  interests  of  a  part,  to  the  great  and  common  rights 
of  all  the  States ;  a  sense  of  justice  which  scorns  to  make  might  the 
measure  of  right;  and  a  fixed  adherence  to  our  constitutional  obligations 
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in  the  settlement  of  the  question  which  distracts  the  land,  are  all  alike 
enjoined  by  the  voice  of  wisdom,  and  enforced  by  every  consideration 
dear  to  freedom  and  the  Union. 

And  what,  sir,  is  the  disturbing  cause  so  fruitful  of  discord,  so  preg-  . 
nant  with  evil  to  us  and  our  institutions  ?  It  is  the  existence  of  African 
slavery  as  an  element  of  political  power  under  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  social  relations  of  one-half  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  The  principle  was  infused  into  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.  Coextensive  at  its  formation,  with  the 
furthermost  limits  of  the  entire  Confederacy  of  States,  slavery  has  grad¬ 
ually,  and  by  the  operation  of  causes  easy  and  natural,  and  which  pro¬ 
duced  no  shock  to  our  system,  passed  away  from  the  Northern  States, 
and  has  concentrated  all  its  strength,  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  within 
the  body  of  the  Southern  States.  To  the  first,  it  has  ceased  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  abstraction,  whether  viewed  in  its  moral,  its 
social,  or  its  political  aspects.  While  to  the  others,  it  is  a  vital  reality ; 
an  essential  principle  of  their  very  organism,  and  indissolubly  interwoven 
into  the  very  frame- work  of  their  being.  The  difference  between  the 
North  and  South  which  has  existed  in  their  habits  of  life,  their  modes  of 
thinking,  and  their  supposed  conflict  of  interests;  in  their  soil,  climate, 
and  production,  and  in  all  those  varying  shades  which  define  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  each — have  formed  the  ground- work  of  a  mutual  prejudice, 
which  however  attempted  to  be  disguised,  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate.  In  this  state  of  social  and  moral  antagonism,  the  mind  of  the 
North  has  always  been  the  fit  soil  for  the  growth  of  any  sentiment  at  < 
hostility  with  the  South.  And  the  ancient  principle  of  enmity  to  witches, 
which  doomed  old  women  to  the  stake,  because  cattle  died  with  the  mur¬ 
rain,  presents  itself  now  in  a  modified  form,  and  seeks  to  cut  the  throat 
of  the  touthem  master,  because  the  descendant  of  Ham  fulfils  the 
destiny  entailed  upon  him  by  Providence.  In  the  war  which  is  waged 
upon  the  South,  the  North  is  impelled  by  a  mere  sentiment ;  a  sentiment 
first  generated  in  the  mistaken  policy  of  British  statesmen,  who  have 
long  since  repented  of  their  folty,  and  then  transplanted  to  germinate  in 
the  hot-bed  of  Northern  fanaticism.  And  after  being  elevated  to  the  bad 
eminence  of  an  almost  earthly  deity,  before  which  the  unreasoning  mas¬ 
ses  have  been  made  to  fall  down  and.  worship  ;  within  the  circle  of  whose 
malign  influence,  much  of  Northern  virtue  has  perished,  and  infidelity 
and  demagogueism  find  congenial  growth ;  after  all  the  ruin  it  wrought 
at  home,  it  obtrudes  itself  here,  to  mar  the  harmony  of  our  deliberations, 
and  threatens  to  destroy  the  very  fabric,  it  cost  so  much  virtue  and  wis¬ 
dom  to  construct.  And  here,  sir,  stands  this  mere  sentiment ,  rudely  thrust¬ 
ing  aside  the  Constitution,  and  spurning  alike  the  promptings  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  the  appeals  of  justice,  menaces  the  blood-bought  rights  of  one- 
half  of  this  Union. 

But,  sir,  we  should  remember  that  this  sentiment  is  not  yet  trium¬ 
phant — but  that  from  another  section  of  this  Union,  filled  with  a  people 
all  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  independence,  an  antagonistic  sentiment 
comes  up ;  a  sentiment  fortified  by  the  prestige  of  immemorial  usage, 
justified  by  the  sanctions  of  divine  appointment,  and  vindicated  by  the 
very  Constitution  under  which  we  live.  Yes,  sir,  here  are  the  two  ex- 
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i  tremes  of  the  Union,  in  conflict  upon  this  floor,  in  relation  to  a  matter 
which  is  offensive  merely  to  the  educational  prejudices  of  the  one,  while 
the  prejudices,  the  self-respect,  the  honor,  the  political  equality,  the  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  very  safety  of  the  other,  are  all,  all  involved  in  the  issue. 

I  do  not  propose,  sir,  to  take  issue  with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
(Mr.  Gentry,)  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  war,  to  which  he  refers  our 
present  difficulties.  Nor  will  I  stop  to  expend  one  breath  as  to  its  mo¬ 
rality  or  its  justifiableness.  And  least  of  all,  will  I  seek  to  excite  the 
spirit  of  part}q  so  potent  for  evil,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  war  was  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  nation ;  that  the 
South  contributed  her  full  proportion  of  men  and  means  for  its  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  ;  and  by  every  consideration,  -which  can  appeal  to  the 
justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  North,  she  claims  an  equal  participation 
in  the  fruits  of  our  common  struggles.  More  than  this  we  do  not  ask  ; 
less  than  this,  nothing  but  bad  faith  and  a  spirit  of  hostility  will  hesitate 
to  grant. 

Anxiously  concerned  as  I  have  been,  to  settle  this  dangerous  contro¬ 
versy  on  terms  honorable  and  just  to  every  portion  of  the  country,  my 
sense  of  duty  constrains  me  to  withhold  my  support  from  every  proposi¬ 
tion  which  has  as  yet  been  tendered  by  those  who  have  the  control  of 
it  in  their  own  hands.  As  to  the  non-action  policy  of  the  President,  I  will 
only  say,  that  it  would  receive  no  favor  from  me,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
repudiated  by  those  who  brought  him  into  power.  And  as  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  its  adoption  by  th e  positive  action  of  Congress,  1  shall  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  measure  of  adjustment  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  of  Thirteen.  A  measure  which,  permit  me  to  say,  has  sum¬ 
moned  to  its  aid  an  amount  of  zeal  and  industry,  both  within  and  without  * 
the  walls  of  this  Capitol,  totally  disproportiond  to  its  merits,  and  worthy 
of  a  better  cause. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  myself,  I 
turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  animadvert  upon  the  course  which  a  news¬ 
paper  published  in  this  city — “  The  Union  has  thought  proper  to  pur¬ 
sue,  in  its  advocacy  of  this  measure.  I  do  this  with  unaffected  reluc¬ 
tance,  from  the  high  respect  I  have  always  entertained  for  the  age  and 
experience  of  its  veteran  editor,  and  from  a  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
distinguished  services  he  has,  in  past  times,  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
popular  freedom.  From  my  earliest  boyhood,  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  draw  instruction  from  his  contributions  to  the  stock  of  public  infor¬ 
mation,  and  it  is  with  pain  that,  upon  an  issue  so  vitally  important  to 
the  whole  countrysand  more  especially  to  that  which  I  represent  in  part, 

I  feel  it  my  imperative  duty  to  part  with  him.  Sir,  I  am  not  alone  in 
the  course  I  pursue  ;  but  many,  very  many  of  the  most  gifted,  most  true, 
and  patriotic  sons  of  the  South — both  in  the  Senate  and  House — men 
distinguished  alike  for  their  wisdom  in  council  and  their  valor  in  the 
field,  are  with  me,  marching  under  the  same  banner  that  floats,  I  fear, 
over  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  South,  in  this  dark  hour.  With  them  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  stand,  despite  the  misrepresentations  of  enemies,  or  the  unkind¬ 
ness  of  friends. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  briefly  to  an  editorial 
contained  in  the  number  dated  June  4,  1850,  in  which  I  am  referred  to 
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by  name ,  together  with  others,  with  whom  it  is  my  pleasure  to  co-operate. 
The  object  of  the  article  is  to  draw  a  parallel  between  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  “  Clayton  Compromise”  of  the  last  Congress,  and  the  ad¬ 
justment  now  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exhibitthe  imputed  inconsistency  of  those  who  voted  for  the  one 
but  now  oppose  the  other.  The  article  closes  with  this  paragraph : 

“It  is  all  a  mystery — all  a  mysteiy — which  arrays  Southern  States’  right  men  in  the  Senate 
side  by  side  with  Messrs.  Hale,  Chase,  and  Seward,  under  the  lead  of  Col.  Benton,  and  arrays 
Southern  States’  rights  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  side  of  Root,  Wentworth, 
Wilmot,  and  Horace  Mann,  under  the  lead  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings.” 

Sir,  that  editorial  with  that  most  unkind,  most  ungenerous,  most  illib¬ 
eral,  and  most  disingenuous  paragraph  has  penetrated  to  the  district  I 
represent,  and  been  read  by  the  generous  constituency  who  have  honored 
me  with  their  confidence.  My  self-respect  will  not  permit  me  to  pass 
in  silence  the  inuendo  contained  in  it ;  and  if  the  purpose  was  to  imply 
any  factious  purpose  on  my  part,  or  to  impute  to  me  any  complicity, 
either  in  purpose,  motive,  or  design,  with  those  in  whose  company,  and 
under  whose  lead,  he  has  thought  proper  to  classify  me  ;  or  if  the  design 
was  to  refer  my  action  to  any  thing  other  than  an  honest  wish  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  injured  and  proscribed  South,  I  repel  the  insinuation  as 
alike  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  And  I  venture  to  assert  further,  that 
he  who  penned  that  offensive  article,  knew  at  the  time,  that  there  was 
no  “  mystery ”  in  the  seemingly  anomalous  conjunction  between  Southern 
slaveholders  and  Northern  abolitionists.  He  knew,  as  every  one  here 
knows,  that  they  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  and  opposed  this  mea¬ 
sure  from  totally  different  considerations. 

*  Mystery,  sir !  Why,  where  stands  the  veteran  editor  himself?  By 
whose  side,  and  under  whose  lead,  does  he  march  ?  By  the  side,  and 
under  the  lead  of  him  against  whom  he  has  warred  for  forty  years — the 
great  compromiser,  who  now  rejects  all  compromise ;  who  exhibited 
himself,  even  within  the  last  year,  as  a  practical  emancipator,  seeking 
to  convert  a  slaveholding  State  to  the  principles  of  abolitionism ;  and 
who,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  tenders  his  plan  of  adjustment  to  the 
favor  of  the  South,  tells  her  she  will  be  excluded  by  the  law  of  Mexico, 
which  he  refuses  to  repeal ;  and  calls  on  God  and  man  to  witness  that 
he  will  never  vote  for  any  measure,  which  will  enable  the  Southern 
master  to  carry  his  slave  on  one  inch  of  the  territory  in  dispute !  Is 
there  no  “ mystery ”  in  that?  Sir,  I  seek  to  impute  no  improper  motive 
to  the  editor  of  the  Union,  because  of  his  conjunction  with  Henry  Clay. 
But  I  commend  to  him  the  virtue  of  forbearance,  and#  the  moral  of  the 
old  saying,  “  that  those  who  live  in  glass  houses,  should  not  throw  stones.” 
Mr.  Jefferson  once  said  “that  the  press  of  this  country  would  soon  cease 
to  be  a  source  of  information  to  the  people,  or  exert  any  control  over 
men  in  office.”  And  it  may  be  profitable  to  the  editor  of  the  Union,  to 
inquire  whether  the  prediction  of  that  statesman  and  philosopher  is  not 
likely  to  be  verified,  by  a  persistance  in  such  a  course  as  he  has  pursued 
in  this  instance. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  examine  the  Senate  plan  of 
compromise,  which  has  been  urged  with  so  much  pertinacity  upon  the 
favor  of  the  South ;  and  for  an  honest  opposition  to  which,  Southern  re- 
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jpresentatives  have  been  dealt  with  so  harshly.  But  let  us,  first,  clearly 
define,  so  that  we  may  keep  it  in  mind,  the  precise  issue  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  And  what  is  that  issue  ?  By  the  treaty  of  Gau- 
daloupe  Hidalgo,  which  closed  the  war  with  Mexico,  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  embracing  the  provinces  of  California  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah,  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  South  claims  the  right  of 
equal  participation  with  the  North,  in  all  these  acquisitions  and  insists 
upon  the  right  of  her  citizens  emigrating  to  those  provinces,  to  carry 
with  them  their  slaves,  free  from  all  let  or  hindrance.  From  this  the 
North  dissents,  and  asserts  the  right,  and  expresses  the  purpose,  to  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  every  inch  of  the  territory  so  acquired.  The  Senate 
Committee  of  Thirteen  was  raised  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  these  , 
extreme  claims  might  be  reconciled,  and  all  the  subjects  of  controversy 
finally  settled  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  each,  and  just  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  labors  of  that  Committee  have  resulted  in  that  series 
of  measures  now  familiarly  known  as  the  “compromise,”  or  “adjust¬ 
ment.”  I  have  before  me  a  terse,  yet  comprehensive  and  fair  exposition 
of  its  whole  character  and  effect,  by  one  of  its  most  able  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  advocates.  1  mean  the  editor  of  “The  Union.”  And  it  is  by  the  light 
of  that  exposition,  and  in  the  order  in  which  he  sets  forth  its  several  fea¬ 
tures,  that  I  propose  to  examine  its  operation  as  a  measure  of  compro¬ 
mise.  I  read,  sir,  from  an  article  published  in  the  “Union,”  sometime 
during  the  last  month,  headed  “Union  and  Compromise;”  and  as  I  have 
not  the  date  of  the  number  from  which  I  read,  I  will  simply  say,  that  it 
was  published  very  shortly  after  the  unfortunate  difficulty  which  occur¬ 
red  in  the  Senate  between  the  Senators  from  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
(Messrs.  Foote  and  Bentox.)  The  editor,  after  lamenting  in  becoming 
terms,  that  a  circumstance  so  derogatory  to  the  character  and  decorum 
of  that  body  should  ever  have  occurred,  and  holding  it  up  to  public  view 
as  a  striking  evidence  of  the  dangerous  excitement  which  existed  in  the 
public  mind  on  the  solemn  question  now  under  consideration,  proceeds 
to  say  : 

“  And  what  prevents  an  adjustment  of  this  unfortunate  controversy  between  the  sister  States 
of  this  great  and  glorious  confederacy?  A  platform  of  compromise  has  already  been  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Senate  which  we  believe  will  command  the  approbation  and  support  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people.  That  plan  of  adjustment  concedes  one  of  the  great  objects  con¬ 
tended  for  by  the  North — even  by  the  free-soilers  and  abolitionists.  It  provides  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California  into  the  Union  with  her  present  Constitution,  excluding  slavery.  This  is  a 
great  point  gained  by  the  North,  as  all  candid  men  must  admit.” 

I  am  opposed,  sir,  to  the  admission  of  California,  as  a  State,  into  the 
Union  ;  not  only  because  I  regard  the  circumstances  connected  with  her 
organization,  as  grossly  violative  of  the  rights  of  the  South,  but  as  an 
open  infraction  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  But  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  state  my  own  objections  to  this  feature  of  the  proposed  ad¬ 
justment — by  way  of  fortifying  my  own  position — I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  an  editorial  of  “The  Union,”  dated  14th  August,  184U. 

It  relates  to  the  appointment  of  General  Riley,  as  Civil  Governor  of 
California  ;  that  first,  in  the  series  of  unconstitutional  measures  adopted 
by  this  administration,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  about  that 
state  of  things  which  now  exists.  In  that  article  the  editor  says : 
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“  Silence  confesses  guilt.  The  apologists  and  defenders  of  the  administration  sedulously  avoid 
any  mention  of  the  gross  violence  which  Gen.  Taylor  or  Gen.  Taylor's  cabi  et  has  inflic  edon 
the  constitution,  by  re  establishing  the  Mexican  government  in  California.” 

Again : 

“And  the  silence  of  the  whig  press  now,  when  the  President  has  usurped  kingly  preroga¬ 
tives,  proves  that  it  is  more  firmly  wedded  to  a  party  administration  than  to  the  free  institutions 
established  by  the  constitution.” 

Again  : 

“It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  whig  press  remains  silent  when  General  Tay¬ 
lor,  or  the  cabal  which  Jills  his  place,  violates  the  constitution,  or  when  a  whig  President,  hold¬ 
ing  in  contempt  the  people  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  arroghtes  to  himself  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  deciding  questions  which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  ex- 
4  ercising  powers  which  can  be  lawfully  exercised  by  Congress  alone.” 

Again : 

“The  National  Intelligencer  was  foremost  in  rebuking  and  denouncing  Mr.  Polk's  administra¬ 
tion,  and  its  lamentation  over  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  mimicked  well  the  accents  of  real  grief. 
But  now,  when  General  Taylor  has  committed  the  offence  which  was  falsely  charged  upon  Mr. 
Polk,  and  a  Whig  dynasty  exercised  powers  which  the  Intelligencer  denounced  as  a  usurpation  of 
kingly  prerogatives,  that  patriotic  journal  utters  no  word  of  reproach,  but  it  looks  with  a  cold  and 
careless,  if  not  with  an  approving  eye,  upon  the  violence  done  to  our  institutions,  and  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  our  people.  ” 

Again : 

“  General  Taylor  has  established  a  civil  government  in  California  by  exercising  authority 
which  Congress  refused  to  give  him.  In  doing  so,  he  has  thought  fit  to  re-establish  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  existed  in  that  territory  during  the  Mexican  dominion.  General  Riley,  under  orders 
from  the  War  Department,  has  issued  his  proclamation  announcing  himself  as  the  civil  governor  of 
California,  giving  the  people  of  that  territory — for  the  first  time,  it  seems — information  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  the  government  which  they  are  to  obey,  and  calling  upon  them  to  elect  the 
necessary  officers  to  place  that  government  in  effective  operation.  It  had  been  universally  be¬ 
lieved  that  Calif  rnia  was  without  any  government  and  that  it  must  remain  without  any  federal 
government,  until  Congress  should  establish  a  territorial  legislature,  or  admit  it  into  the  Union 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State.  But  General  Taylor’s  administration  has  taken  a  different 
view  of  the  subject.  The  dynasty  which  now  rules  our  country  has  determined  to  pay  no  re¬ 
spect  to  the  opinions  either  of  the  people  or  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  but  in  defiance 
of  the  constitution,  it  has  solved  the  great  questions  which  have  agitated  the  country  as  Alex¬ 
ander  severed  the  Gordian-knot — with  the  sword.” 

Such,  sir,  were  the  opinions  expressed  at  that  time  by  the  editor  of 
“The  Union,”  in  all  of  which,  I  then  concurred  ;  and  now,  that  what 
begun  in  usurpation,  has  ripened  into  a  consummation  of  wrong  and  in¬ 
justice  to  all  the  South,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  inconsistent,  if  my 
opinions  remain  unaltered.  It  was  “an  act  of  gross  violence,  inflicted  on 
the  constitution.”  It  was  an  “  usurpation  of  kingly  prerogatives.”  It 
was  “  an  exercise  of  powers,  w  ich  can  lawfully  be  exercised  by  Con¬ 
gress  alone.”  It  was  an  act  of  “violence,  done  to  our  institutions,  and 
a  wrong  inflicted  upon  our  people.”  It  is  true  “  that  General  Taylor  did 
establish  a  civil  government  in  California,  by  exercising  authority  which 
Congress  refused  to  give  him.”  It  is  true,  “  that  the  dynasty  which  rules 
our  country,  has  paid  no  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  constitution,  has 
solved  the  great  questions,  which  have  agitated  the  country,”  by  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  his  official  authority.  All  this  is  true  ;  and  up  to  this  moment, 
no  friend  of  the  administration  has  yet  come  forward,  to  justify  an  act 
of  usurpation  so  glaring,  and  so  injurious  in  its  effects,  to  fourteen  States 
of  this  Union. 
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The  state  of  this  question  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  1849,  has  not 
been  forgotten.  Congress  had  just  closed  one  of  the  stormiest  sessions, 
known  to  our  political  annals ;  during  the  whole  of  which,  the  question 
of  governments  for  the  Territories,  constituted  the  theme  of  each  days 
debate.  The  reference  of  the  great  -quest1* on,  which  formed  the  only 
impediment  to  their  establishment,  to  the  adjudication  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  been  discarded  by  the  North  ;  the  time-honored  line  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  had  also  been  rejected  ;  and  in  despair  of  effect¬ 
ing  any  adjustment  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  its  last  stages, 
the  proposition  was  distinctly  made,  and  supported  by  the  South,  to 
extend  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United  States  over  all  the  ac¬ 
quired  territory,  and  clothe  the  executive  with  plenary  power  for  their 
government,  till  Congress  should  otherwise  ordain.  Another  proposi¬ 
tion  was  just  as  distinctly  made;  to  establish  the  law  as  it  existed  under 
the  sovereignt}'  of  Mexico,  and  invest  the  President  with  like  power  for 
its  enforcement.  To  neither  of  these  plans  did  Congress  lend  a  favora¬ 
ble  ear,  but  adjourned,  leaving  the  Territories  just  as  they  were  during 
the  period  of  the  last  administration.  The  present  dynasty  came  into 
power.  And  scarcely  had  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  left  their 
seats  in  this  Capitol,  before  schemes  were  set  on  foot,  to  do  the  very 
things  which  Congress  had  so  peremptorily  declared  should  not  be  done. 
The  pliant  emissaries  of  Executive  power  were  dispatched  in  hot  haste 
to  California,  carrying  with  them  “  the  views  of  the  President,”  and  the 
programme  of  a  government  to  be  established  at  once,  lest  the  ensuing 
Congress  should  make  bare  the  long  concealed  opinions  of  the  tenant  of 
the  White  House,  on  the  very  question  which  had  brought  him  into 
power.  The  Mexican  law  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  Congress 
refused  to  establish,  was  judicially  determined  by  Executive  decree,  still 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  The  military  governor  of  California  was,  in 
contempt  of  the  constitution,  clothed  with  the  full  powers  of  a  civil  func¬ 
tionary.  Under  the  dictation  of  those  from  whom  he  held  his  commis¬ 
sion,  a  convention  is  called,  in  the  face  of  all  precedent  and  all  law,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  known  wishes  of  the  President.  All  that  relates  to 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  is  prescribed  by  this  subordinate  officer  ;  thus 
wielding  through  the  authority  of  the  President,  powers  belonging  to 
Congress  alone,  and  by  it  refused  to  be  granted.  To  this  violation  of 
all  law,  this  disregard  of  all  precedent,  the  motley  inhabitants  are  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  to  proceed  ;  and  that  the  power 
and  patronage  and  influence  of  his  official  station,  should  be  used  to 
protect  and  defend  them  in  the  government  they  should  form.  And 
who,  sir,  were  the  suffragans  in  the  formation  of  this  State  Government  ? 
Hosts  of  mere  adventurers  attracted  thither  merely  by  the  lust  of  gold, 
with  no  settled  purpose  to  make  it  their  home.  The  conquered  Mexican, 
with  his  pseon  slave ;  the  travelling  black-leg  with  his  faro  box ;  the 
sailor  who  landed  but  the  day  before,  and  who  left  the  day  after  the 
election ;  the  Sandwich  Islander,  whose  father  had  been  a  cannibal ; 
the  subjects  of  every  despotism  in  the  old  world,  and  swarms  from  all 
the  North  were  there.  In  fine,  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  except 
from  the  injured  South  ;  that  very  section  which  had  most  contributed 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  very  country  from  an  interest  in  which,  they 
of  all  others,  were  alone  excluded. 
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These,  and  such  as  these,  gave  form  and  impress  to  the  government 
we  are  called  upon  to  ratify.  From  influences  like  these,  sprung  the 
constitution  we  are  called  upon  to  sanction.  Sir,  was  ever  such  usurpa¬ 
tion  exhibited  under  a  government  of  limited  powers  ?  A  Caesar  might 
have  done  this  thing,  or  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Napoleon ;  but  if  so,  it  is  only 
because  each  was  a  master  in  his  own  day,  and  they  over  whom  they 
tyrannized,  were  the  willing  victims  of  imperial  sway. 

Sir,  let  it  not  be  urged  in  defence  of  this  act  of  “kingly  prerogative,’* 
that  it  was  the  unprompted  and  deliberate  act  of  the  people  who  were 
in  California.  He  that  sets  up  such  a  defence  but  insults  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people,  and  subjects  himself  to  the  imputation  of  a  want  of 
it,  or  else  to  the  suspicion  of  a  want  of  candor.  The  object  was  too  pal¬ 
pable  to  mislead  the  least  inquiring  mind.  If,  to  save  the  country  from 
the  horrors  of  anarchy  had  been  the  true,  as  it  is  the  alledged,  reason  for 
Executive  interference,  this  act  of  usurpation  would  be  robbed  of  much 
that  is  obnoxious  to  severe  reprobation.  But  such  a  conclusion  is  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  fact  that,  for  an  opposite  and  contradictory  reason,  the 
President  recommends  that  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  which  are  in  like 
condition  with  California,  be  left  without  any  government  at  all. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  lend  my  sanction  to  a  proceeding, 
which,  whether  its  responsibility  be  referable  to  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet,  or  to  the  heterogeneous  inhabitants  of  California,  is  alike  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  constitution,  and  at  war  with  all  the  precedents  and  all  the 
usages  of  the  Government,  from  its  earliest  dawn.  I  cannot,  by  my  vote, 
settle  the  principle,  that  a  handful  of  mere  adventurers  and  irresponsible 
sojourners,  without  the  first  qualification  of  citizenship — ignorant  of  our 
institutions,  and  holding  no  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment — may  seize  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  without 
limit,  and,  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  mould 
and  fix  the  character  of  its  institutions  throughout  all  coming  time.  I 
will  not,  by  my  vote,  ratifjr  this  arrogant  and  surreptitious  appropriation 
of  what  belonged  to  all,  to  the  benefit  of  a  few,  even  though  it  is  sought 
to  be  consecrated,  under  the  specious,  but  flimsy  pretext,  of  the  right  of 
self-government. 

How  then,  are  the  parties  to  this  great  national  controversy,  affected 
by  the  California  feature  of  this  projet  of  compromise  ?  Why,  sir,  it  is 
wrested  from  the  South  by  fraud  and  “kingly  prerogative”  and  as  “  The 
Union,”  very  properly  remarks,  “  is  a  great  point  gained  by  the  North,” 

But  let  us  see  if  any  equivalent  for  the  entire  surrender  of  California, 
is  proposed  to  the  South,  in  the  next  feature  of  this  plan,  as  set  forth  by 
“  The  Union 

“It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  territorial  governments  for  the  Territories  of  Deseret  and! 
Utah,  without  any  legislation  with  regard  to  slavery.  It  adopts  the  principle  of  non  intervention 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  leaving  the  whole  matter  tc  the  people  of  those  Territories  to  settle 
and  determine  for  themselves  when  they  shall  come  into  the  Union  as  sovereign  States.  The 
South  is  willing  to  leave  the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  constitution  @f  the  Union,  and  the 
people  of  the  Territories  interested,  well  knowing  the  natural  impediments,  and  the  obstacles 
which  may  be  interposed  by  existing  civil  institutions  against  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
those  Territories.  Therefore,  so  far  in  the  proposed  adjustment,  the  North  gains  a  positive  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  admission  of  California,  and  the  South  barely  a  possible  one  in  referring  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  people  of  the  new  Territories.” 
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It  is  true,  sir,  that  as  above  stated,  the  South  is  willing  to  refer  the 
question  of  its  right  to  emigrate  with  its  property  to  the  Territories  of 
the  Union,  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  constitution.  It  never  has  insisted 
on  an}r  right  denied  by  that  instrument ;  and  has  already  manifested  its 
readiness  to  settle  the  whole  controversy,  by  leaving  it  to  the  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  the  SuDreme  Court.  Restore  the  order  of  things  destroved  bv  the 
interference  of  the  Executive;  remand  California  to  her  Territorial  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  give  the  usual  forms  of  government  to  all  the  Territories,  and 
she  will  still  abide  the  reference  her  judgment  once  before  approved. 
But  the  whole  question  as  it  now  stands  presents  a  new  phase.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  backed  by  the  entire  North,  claims  to  have  authoritatively  settled 
the  question  for  herself.  And  the  mere  dependency  of  yesterday,  with 
the  port  and  mien  of  a  master  to  day,  demands  as  matter  of  right,  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union  of  these  States.  The  status  of  the  controversy, 
as  relates  to  the  existence  of  Mexican  law  in  the  Territories,  has  also 
changed  since  the  rejection  of  the  Clayton  compromise.  At  the  time 
that  measure  was  before  the  last  Congress,  there  was  scarcely  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  either  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  as  to  the  question 
of  law.  It  was  believed  by  the  great  body  of  Southern  Representatives, 
that  the  issue  would  be  settled  under  the  law,  in  their  favor,  and  hence 
they  supported  that  bill.  It  was  denounced  by  the  North,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  as  a  bill  to  extend  slavery ;  and  hence  the  great  body 
of  its  representatives  voted  against  and  defeated  it.  It  was  not  then  be¬ 
lieved  by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  American  people,  that  the  law 
of  a  conquered  country  could  continue  to  exist  in  a  Territorj^  wrested 
from  it  by  the  force  of  our  arms  ;  and  although  her  title  thereto  was 
parted  with,  her  jurisdiction  withdrawn,  and  her  right  of  eminent  domain 
extinguished  forever,  could  still  survive,  to  war  upon  the  civil  rights,  and 
brand  the  social  institutions  of  fifteen  States  of  the  Union.'  But,  sir,  the 
heresy  was  broached.  The  North,  true  to  its  anti-slavery  instincts, 
seized  with  avidity  a  doctrine  so  potent  in  its  cause.  And  to-day  it 
stands  in  this  Capitol,  clothed  with  a  power  and  authority  not  less  pre¬ 
eminent  than  could  have  been  imparted  to  it,  even  though  it  had  been  sol¬ 
emnly  determined  by  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  our  system.  The  en¬ 
tire  North  now  declares  that,  to  be  the  law.  The  present  administration 
also,  although  vested  by  the  constitution  with  powers  of  a  purely  execu¬ 
tive  character,  has  usurped  those  which  belong  alone  to  the  judicial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government,  and  has  authoritatively  declared  such  to 
be  the  law.  Such  also,  is  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  (Mr. 
Clay,)  under  whose  auspices  this  plan  of  adjustment  originated ;  and 
so  he  tells  the  South,  at  the  very  moment  he  commends  it  to  her  accep¬ 
tance.  And  such,  sir,  is  the  opinion  of  the  able  editor  of  “  The  Union ”  also, 
unless  I  misinterpret  him,  when  he  speaks  of  “  the  obstacles  which  may 
be  interposed  by  existing  civil  institutions  against  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  those  Territories .”  I  repeat,  sir,  the  whole  state  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  changed  ;  not  from  any  conviction  as  I  believe,  wrought 
in  the  public  mind,  but  from  policy,  and  changed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
South.  The  flaming  sword  which  the  cherubim  wielded  before  the 
portals  of  Paradise,  to  prevent  the  return  of  its  ill-fated  exiles,  was  not 
more  potent  to  effect  its  object,  than  is  this  manufactured  opinion,  now 
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as  omnipotent  as  law,  to  prevent  forever  the  emigration  of  the  Southern 
citizen  with  his  property,  to  the  Territories  of  the  Union. 

I  do  not  doubt,  that  freed  from  that  insensible  bias  imparted  by  pub 
lie  opinion  to  all  tribunals,  under  a  popular  system  of  government,  that 
even  now,  the  Supreme  Court  would  decide  against  the  existence  of 
the  Mexican  law  in  the  Territories.  But  it  must  be  apparent,  that  under 
circumstances  as  they  now  exist,  no  decision  of  the  question  can  be  had 
in  such  time  as  to  be  of  any  avail  to  the  South.  Property  is  timid,  and 
men  are  not  apt  to  hazard  in  a  doubtful  controversy  interests  already  se¬ 
cured,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  testing  a  principle.  Thus,  sir,  while  the 
Southern  citizen  is  deterred  from  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right, 
by  the  operation  of  a  public  opinion  wrongfully  created,  and  artfully 
fostered,  with  a  view  to  his  exclusion,  a  population  averse  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  South  will  rapidly  fill  the  Territories.  And  while  he  is  yet 
debating  about  his  rights,  the  law  of  the  country  will  have  been  fixed 
against  him  forever. 

In  this  state  of  things,  what,  then,  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress?  If 
justice  is  not  already  a  stranger  to  these  halls,  it  is,  sir,  to  solve  this 
doubt.  To  end  it  by  a  removal  of  all  supposed  impediments  arising  un¬ 
der  the  Mexican  law,  to  the  emigration  of  the  citizen  with  his  property, 
from  every  portion  of  the  Union.  This,  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
right,  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  do.  It  would  not  be,  as  some  strangely 
insist,  an  act  to  establish  slavery.  It  would  simply  leave  the  question 
to  be  settled,  free  from  all  embarrassment — whether  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  slavery  may  not  rightfully  go  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  territory  of  the  Union  and  be  protected  ;  or  whether  it  be  an  insti¬ 
tution  purely  local  in  its  character,  and  dependent  for  its  existence  upon 
positive  law.  By  a  test  like  this,  the  Democracy  of  the  South  were 
taught  to  believe  their  rights  were  to  be  determined,  when  in  the  last 
Presidential  contest,  their  distinguished  leader  (Gen.  Cass)  declared  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  question  to  be  settled  “  under  the  general 
principles  of  the  Constitution .”  Nor  did  they  dream  that  a  policy  so 
grateful  to  their  sense  of  justice  then,  should  now  be  abandoned,  and 
their  rights  turned  over  to  the  arbitrament  of  Mexican  law. 

But,  sir,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  so  obvious  an  act  of  justice,  as  even  the 
removal  of  such  impediments  as  may  possibly  exist  under  Mexican  law. 
The  experiment  has  been  sufficiently  tested  without  success,  in  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  proposition 
would  meet  with  even  less  favor  here.  It  is  therefore,  true,  as  the  editor 
of  the  Union  has  said,  that  the  South  gains  “  barely  a  possible  advantage  ” 
in  the  Territories,  should  this  plan  of  settlement  be  adopted.  It  might 
have  been  added,  that  the  probability — nay,  sir,  the  certainty  of  advan¬ 
tage,  is  all  with  the  North.  But  let  us  examine  the  next  in  the  series  of 
measures  proposed,  which  is  thus  set  forth  by  “  The  Union 

“  3d.  The  plan  of  compromise  before  the  Senate,  proposes  to  adjust  the  disputed  boundary 
with  Texas  by  giving  her  a  satisfactory  equivalent ,  and  by  honestly  and  faithfully  carrying 
out  the  compact  of  annexation  according  to  its  true  meaning.  This  proposition  involves  nothing 
but  an  act  of  simple  justice,  and  should  meet  with  objection  from  no  quarter.” 

This  article  of  the  compromise  embraces,  as  will  be  seen,  two  proposi¬ 
tions.  1.  The  adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary.  2.  The  fulfilment 
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of  the  compact  entered  into  with  Texas  by  the  United  States,  at  the 
period  of  her  annexation. 

So  far  as  the  first  proposition  is  concerned,  I  consider  the  question  it 
involves  as  already  settled  by  every  principle  of  law  and  right.  The  in¬ 
dependence  of  Texas  was  the  result  of  successful  revolution,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth.  And  when,  after  having 
maintained  her  nationality  for  seven  long  years,  she  asked  admission  into 
the  Union  as  an  equal  State,  she  presented  herself  with  boundaries  fixed 
and  ascertained  by  her  own  constitution  and  laws,  which  this  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  right  to  gainsay.  The  controversy  she  had  had  with  Mexico, 
was  not  a  controversy  as  to  mere  boundary.  She  was  claimed  to  be  but 
a  revolted  province  of  Mexico,  whose  rightful  jurisdiction  extended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Sabine.  That  this  claim  was  regarded  as  an  unfounded 
pretension  by  this  Government,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  Texas 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  the  face  of  the  protest  of  Mexico.  And 
when  so  admitted,  she  claimed  her  western  boundary  to  be  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  By  the  resoultions  of  annexation, 
the  United  States  assumed  the  office  of  adjusting  a  boundary  with  Mex¬ 
ico.  Negotiations  on  this  subject,  although  tendered  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  would  not  be  entertained  by  Mexico.  A  war  followed,  which  can¬ 
not  be  justified  upon  any  hypothesis  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  Texas. 
And  the  war  itself  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  far  beyond, 
and  embracing  all  that  was  ever  claimed  bv  Texas  to  be  within  her 
rightful  jurisdiction.  By  the  fact  of  her  annexation  to  the  Confederacy, 
the  vindication  of  her  boundaiy,  in  her  own  right,  was  taken  away.  For 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution  itself,  she  could  not,  as  a  State 
of  the  Union,  hold  a  navy  or  army,  go  to  war,  or  enter  into  negotiations 
with  any  foreign  power.  That  duty  devolved  upon  this  Government; 
and  according  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  law,  the  country  acquired 
from  Mexico,  inured  to  the  benefit  of  Texas,  up  to  the  last  inch  of  her 
asserted  boundary.  The  United  States  cannot  claim  now,  that  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  assert  a  right 
of  property  in  themselves.  To  do  so,  would  not  be  more  unconsiona- 
bie  than  if  an  umpire  selected  to  adjust  a  matter  of  controversy,  should 
purchase  the  claim,  however  exorbitant,  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  then 
decide  in  favor  of  himself.  So,  sir,  whatever  doubt  may  have  reasona¬ 
bly  existed  upon  this  question  of  boundary  prior  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  whole  world  is  now  estopped  from  making  it  a  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  specious  phrase — “adjust  the  disputed 
boundary  with  Texas?”  “Adjust”  with  whom?  Not  with  Mexico. 
‘'Disputed”  by  whom?  Not  by  Mexico.  For  so  far  as  she  is  concern¬ 
ed,  the  boundary  claimed  by  Texas,  is  conceded.  And  as  the  power  to 
"adjust”  was  given  to  this  Government  only  when  Mexico  was  a  party 
to  the  controversy,  its  powers  as  an  umpire,  are  functus  officio.  And  any 
portion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Texas,  which  this  Government  may 
seek  to  appropriate  to  itself,  will  be  taken  in  its  character  of  an  undis¬ 
guised  and  shameless  plunderer. 

But,  sir,  let  us  view  this  subject  from  another  point.  By  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  annexation  it  is  expressly  stipulated — 
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‘‘That  new  Stales,  not  to  exceed  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  State  of  Texas,  may 
hereafter,  by  consent  of  said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof.  And  that  such  of  said 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  territory  lying  south  of  36  deg.  30  min.  noth  lati¬ 
tude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with 

or  without  slavery ,  as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission  may  desire.” 

« 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  old  line  of  separation  between  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  and  non-slaveholding  States,  is  hereby  re-asserted.  But  the  boundary 
which  is  proposed  for  Texas  in  this  Senate  compromise,  takes  four  and  a 
half  degrees  of  territory  lying  south  of  that  line,  and  turns  it  over  to  the 
dominion  of  Free-soil.  At  this  time,  the  citizen  of  the  South  may  settle 
with  his  slaves  in  any  portion  of  that  territory,  free  from  all  molestation. 
But  pass  this  measure,  and  bring  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  from  every  foot  of  it  he  will  be  forever  excluded. 

But  this  is  not  all.  “A  suitable  equivalent”  in  the  form  of  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  is  to  be  paid  to  Texas  for  this  sur¬ 
render  of  her  domain.  But  whence  is  to  be  derived  this  large  amount  of 
money  ?  The  South  contributes  her  full  proportion  of  it ;  and  is  thus 
made  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  fleeced. 

I  trust  that  young  and  gallant  State,  although  she  struggles  under  the 
pressure  of  a  large  debt,  may  have  virtue  and  firmness  enough  to  reject 
the  glittering  bribe.  I  trust  she  will  endure  it,  and  look  for  relief  to  her 
own  energy  and  the  undeveloped  resources  of  her  boundless  domain, 
rather  than  yield  this  great  advantage  to  the  common  enemy  of  the 
South,  in  this  gloomy  period  of  its  fortunes. 

But  what  is  offered  to  the  South,  in  thS  second  proposition  of  this 
article  of  the  compromise?  Why,  that  “  the  North  shall  honestly  and" 
faithfully  carry  out  the  compact  of  annexation,”  in  reference  to  the 
admission  of  slave  States  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas  hereafter.  That 
is  to  say,  the  North  pledges  itself  to  redeem  a  pledge  already  made.  It 
enters  into  an  obligation  to  discharge  an  existing  obligation,  to  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  which  its  faith  and  honor  are  already  pledged.  Why,  sir,  is 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  North  no  better  than  a  “dicer’s  oath,”  growing 
but  the  more  worthless  from  its  repetition  ?  Are  Northern  “  vows  writ 
in  sand?”  The  proposition  is  at  once  a  reflection  upon  her  own  integ¬ 
rity,  and  an  insult  to  the  South  !  I  will  not  accept  as  a  consideration , 
the  pledge  of  her  “honor”  and  “faith”  to  perform  that,  which  “honor” 
and  “faith”  already  enjoin,  by  every  sanction  which  belongs  to  truth 
and  justice.  As  the  Union  has  remarked — “This  proposition  involves 
nothing  but  an  act  of  simple  justice.”  Why,  then,  I  ask,  should  it  be 
urged  as  a  consideration,  in  a  measure  of  compromise  ?  Every  advan¬ 
tage  derivable  from  the  plighted  faith  of  the  North  already  belongs  to 
the  South ;  and  to  reiterate  that  pledge,  would  be  but  to  weaken  its 
force,  and  exhibit  its  worthlessness. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  next  proposition  in  this  plan  of  com¬ 
promise,  which  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  Union : 

4thly.  “  The  passage  of  a  bill  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
in  relation  to  the  securing  of  persons  bound  to  service.  This,  also,  is  an  act  of  justice,  enforced 
by  every  obligation  of  good  faith  and  good  neighborhood.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  of  the  master  to  recapture  his  fugitive  slave, 
in  any  State  to  which  he  may  have  fled,  is  a  right  arising  under  the 
constitution,  and  one  which  the  North,  in  good  faith,  is  bound  to  respect, 
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and  assist  in  enforcing ;  and  it  being  a  right  already  secured  by  the 
constitution,  the  surrender  of  other  rights  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
should  not  be  the  condition  on  which  the  North  will  observe  its  guaran¬ 
ties.  The  terms  of  that  instrument  are  peremptory  and  unconditional. 
It  declares,  that  a  slave  so  escaping,  “  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  his  service  or  labor  may  be  due.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  also,  in  interpreting  that 
clause  of  the  constitution,  thus  declared : 

“The  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  has  the  same  right  to  take  him  in  a  State  to  which  he  has  es¬ 
caped  or  fled,  that  he  had  in  the  State  from  which  he  escaped  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this 
right  of  seizure  or  recapture  is  universally  acknowledged  in  all  the  slaveholding  States.”  Priggrs. 
Commonwealth  of  Penn.,  16  Peters,  539. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  briefly  advert  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It,  in  substance,  prescribes  that  the  owner  of  a  slave  escaped  shall 
first  prove,  before  some  court  of  record  in  the  State  of  his  residence,  the 
fact  of  such  escape,  as  also  his  right  of  property  in  the  slave.  This  en¬ 
titles  him  to  an  authenticated  transcript  of  the  record  in  the  case,  which, 
when  presented  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  State  to  which  the  slave  has 
fled,  is  to  be  taken  and  held  as  lull*  evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape ,  but 
not  of  the  identity  of  the  slave,  if  other  evidence  be  deemed  necessary . 
That  such  a  necessity  would  be  deemed  to  exist  in  every  case,  no  man 
can  doubt  in  view  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  proclaimed  by  its  representatives  here,  from  day  to  day. 

Now,  sir,  to  say  nothing  about  the  trouble  and  expense  necessarily  to 
be  incurred  in  proving  the  escape  of  the  slave  and  the  title  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  in  the  State  of  his  own  residence ;  in  the  procurement  of  the  trans¬ 
cript  ;  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  witnesses  in  passing  from  one  State 
into  another,  to  identify  the  slave ;  in  paying  the  costs  of  the  court,  in¬ 
curred  in  the  State  to  which  the  slave  has  fled ;  to  say  nothing  of  all 
this,  these  conditions  are  such  as  Congress  has  no  right  to  impose.  They 
are  such  as  are  not  imposed  in  any  of  “the  slaveholding  States.”  They 
are,  in  fact,  mere  interpolations  upon  the  constitution  itself,  which  im¬ 
poses  no  condition,  but  peremptorily  declares  that  the  slave  “shall  be 
delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  his  labor  or  service  may  be 
due.”  And  so  far  from  “  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution”  on  this  subject,  they  embarrass  the  master  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  plain  right  secured  by  that  instrument.  Nor  can  the  complaints 
made  by  the  North,  that  under  this  clause  of  the  constitution  their  free 
negroes  are  sometimes  kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery,  justify  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  alter  that  instrument  in  this  informal  manner.  If  such  outrages 
are  ever  committed  against  their  laws,  the  same  constitution  which 
protects  the  Southern  master,  is  equally  explicit  in  affording  them  a 
remedy. 

But  a  still  stronger  objection  exists  against  this  bill,  in  that  feature  of 
it  wherein  the  master  is  compelled,  under  the  penalty  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  after  he  has  returned  with  his  slave  to  the  place  of  his  residence, 
to  make  himself,  at  the  option  of  the  slave,  a  party  to  a  suit  with  him, 
to  contest  his  right  of  property  in  him.  To  say  nothing  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  incident  to  such  a  proceeding,  I  regard  this  as  a  direct  and 
dangerous  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  slavehold- 
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ing  States.  It  is  a  bold  attempt  upon  the  part  of  Congress  to  interfere 
directly  in  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  within  the  States. 
Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  and  a  case  should  arise  under  it,  the  slave 
would  be  entitled  to  his  suit  against  his  master,  not  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  the  State  where  the  suit  may  be  tried,  but  under  the  law  of  Congress, 
And  if  Congress  may  assume  to  give  a  slave  the  right  of  action  for  his 
liberty,  against  his  master,  why  may  it  not  also  give  him  the  same  right 
for  work  and  labor  done?  A  fugitive  slave  taken  to-day  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  (if  such  a  case  is  supposable,)  could  claim  no  such  right.  But 
pass  this  bill  and  the  right  accrues  at  once,  and  could  not  be  denied  by 
the  master,  except  upon  the  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

It  will  not  do,  sir,  to  say  that  this  is  no  concession  of  such  a  power,  but 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  with  the  North  !  It  is  time  that 
the  South  should  have  learned  some  wisdom,  from  the  compromises 
heretofore  made  with  the  North.  She  should  remember  that  her  good 
faith  in  carrying  out  the  compact  entered  into  with  Virginia,  before  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  observing  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  Missouri  compromise,  have  all  been  interpreted  by  the  Norrh  into  a 
concession  of  the  power  of  Congress  t6  exclude  slavery  from  the  common 
territory  of  all  the  States.  She  should  not  fail  to  remember  that  even 
now,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  deny  that  any  obligation  rests 
upon  the  North  to  observe,  in  good  faith,  the  compact  made  with  Texas, 
in  the  resolutions  by  which  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Pass  this 
bill,  and  dignify  it  as  you  may,  by  names  and  titles,  and  my  life  upon  it, 
in  time  to  come,  it  will  be  thrown  into  your  teeth,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  right  of  Congress  to  interfere  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
within  the  body  of  the  slaveholding  States.  And  this  too,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  a  concession  to  the  North. 

The  last  in  the  series  of  measures  embraced  in  this  plan  of  settlement, 
is  that  which  contemplates — 

5thly>  The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  an  object  long  desired  by  the  North,  and  as  urgently  resisted 
by  the  South.  To-day,  the  citizen  of  the  South,  equally  with  him  of  the 
North,  may  introduce  into  the  District,  and  dispose  of,  whatever  may 
belong  to  him  by  the  law  of  his  State.  But  pass  this  bill,  and  at  once, 
the  citizen  of  the  South  will  be  stript  of  a  right  which  will  still  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  citizens  of  the  North. 

But  this  unjust  discrimination  between  the  citizens  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  within  a  jurisdiction  set  apart  for  their  common  government, 
proposed  as  it  is,  not  in  compliance  with  any  demand  made  by  the  people 
of  the  District,  but  in  deference  to  the  fell  spirit  of  anti-slavery,  is  not 
the  only  objection  to  the  bill.  Pass  it,  and  the  long  mooted  question  of 
Congressional  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District, 
will  have  been'  settled.  It  will  prove  to  be  but  the  introduction  to  the 
ultimate  object — the  total  abolition  of  slavery  itself  in  the  District,  and 
the  creation  of  a  free-soil  Territory,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  sl  avehold¬ 
ing  States.  Adopt  this  measure,  and  a  breastwork  will  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  from  which  the  shafts  of  abolition  will  be  thrown  with  most 
•deadly  effect  against  the  entire  social  system  of  the  Southern  States. 


In  view  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  North,  as  daily  proclaimed  here 
and  elsewhere,  in  reference  to  the  institutions  of  the  South  I  trust  that 
no  son  of  hers,  by  supporting  this  measure,  will  furnish  a  weapon  to  be 
used  against  her  hereafter.  Let  us  not  aid  in  building  this  armory  of 
precedent.  So  that  when  the  day  shall  come,  that  rends  this  Union  in 
twain,  as  come  it  will,  unless  the  madness  of  the  North  shall  yield  to  a 
returning  sense  of  justice,  we  of  the  South  may  be  enabled  to  say— 

“  If  Rome  fall,  we  are  innocent.” 

^And  now,  Mr,  Chairman,  having  examined  the  separate  measures 
wmch  make  up  the  totality  of  this  plan  of  compromise,  let  us  balance 
the  account  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  see  where  the  profit 
and  where  the  loss  falls.  F  ’ 

%  trickery  fraud  and  “  kingly  prerogative, ”the  North  gains  all 
oi  California,  and  this  the  South  looses. 

2.  By  the  supposed  existence  of  xMexican  law  in  the  Territories  acquired 
by  the  war,  and  which  the  North  refuses  to  repeal,  and  by  the  existence 
m  doubts  upon  this  subject,  which  are  as  potent  as  law,  to  exclude  the 
bouth  and  which  Congress  refuses  to  solve,  the  North  gains  all  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico.  And  all  of  this,  the  South  looses. 

3.  The  ^  North  gains  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,  running  the  proposed  boun¬ 
ty  be  °W  ine  36°  3Q/’  and  embracing  enough  of  surface  for 
three  States  as  large  as  Alabama.  Besides  this,  the  North  gains  the 
proportional  amount  which  the  South  must  contribute  for  the  purchase 

of  a  territory,  from  which  her  citizens  will  be  excluded.  And  all  this  the 
South  looses. 

f4;.Under  '*ie  Pletcxt  oi  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  provisions 
>  he  constitute  m  relation  to  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  the 
North  imposes  upon  the  South  new  conditions  and  new  obligations  not 
.mposed  or  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  and  secures  a  precedent 
01  a  direct  interference  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  within  the 
urisdiction  of  the  slaveholding  States.  All  this  the  North  /rains  and 
die  South  looses.  '  °  5 

5.  In  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  North 
iffects  an  object  on  which  it  has  been  intent  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
md  establishes  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  whole  subject  of 
lavery  therein  ;  a  principle  which  the  South  has  uniformly  resisted  So 
lere  again,  the  NortA  gains  every  thing,  and  the  South  looses  every  thin®-’ 

And  now,  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  ask,  in  all  solemnity,  is  this'  such 
m  adjustment  ol  this  grave  and  important  controversy,  as  the  Southern 
states  can  accept  consistently  with  their  honor  ?  Is  it  such  a  measure 
d  justice  as  is  uue  to  their  dignity  and  position  ;  to  their  generous  sac- 
ifices  for  the  common  good  of  all,  and  their  tried  devotion  to  the  inter- 
tty  of  the  Union  ?  In  my  poor  judgment,  a  proposition  more  humilia!- 
ng  to  their  lofty  pretensions,  more  unjust  to  their  reasonable  expectations 
.nd  more  derogatory  to  their  co-equality  in  the  Union,  could  not  be  pre- 
entecy  .  11  }  stand  Mone,  I  will  condemn  it  by  my  vote.  .  Nor  will  I  be 
noved  by  the  cry  of  “  peace,  peace,  the  country  wants  peace  !”  This 
neasure,  ot  all  others,  will  not  bring  peace  !  Nor  will  the  craven 
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appeal,  “that  it  is  the  best  the  South  can  do,”  win  me  to  its  sup* 
port.  The  South  can  do  no  worse  !  The  peace  that  tyranny  im¬ 
poses,  can  have  no  charms  for  a  freeman.  The  measure  of  his  rights, 
injustice  may  not  limit.  Better  the  perpetual  struggle  of  right  against 
might— better,  far  better,  a  never-ending  resistance  to  wrong,  than  the 
cold  and  joyless  repose  which  waits  on  conscious  inferiority,  and  hum¬ 
bles  the  proud  man’s  spirit  to  the  lessons  of  obedience.  And  I  tell  you, 
sir,  if  the  courage  of  the  South  be  equal  to  her  interest  in  this  great  con¬ 
troversy  ;  if  her  memory  still  cherishes  the  recollections  of  her  past  glory  ; 
if  the  blood  which  once  animated  her  mighty  dead,  is  not  now  a  languid 
current,  coursing  through  the  veins  of  degenerate  sons,  you  may  pass  this 
bill,  but  she  will  never  submit  to  it. 
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